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Course Description: Ethics deals with principles of ethical behavior in modern society at level of 
the person, society, and in interaction with the environment and other shared resources. 


Morality pertains to the standards of right and wrong that an individual originally picks up from the 
community. The course discusses the context and principles of ethical behavior in modern society 
at the level of individual, society, and in interaction with the environment and other shared 
resources. The course also teaches students to make moral decisions by using dominant moral 
frameworks and by applying a seven-step moral reasoning model to analyze and solve moral 
dilemmas. 


This course is organized from the interrelationship of ethics and philosophy to ethics in modern 
perspectives. 


Learning Outcomes: At the end of the course, the students must be able to: 
1. Differentiate moral from non-moral problems. 
2. Describe what a moral experience is as it happens in different levels of human existence. 


3. Explain the influence of Filipino culture on the way students look at moral experiences and 
solve moral dilemmas. 


4. Develop sensitivity to the common good. 


5. Understand and internalize the principles of ethical behavior in modern society at the level of 
the person, society, and in the interaction with the environment and other shared resources. 


Why study ethics? 


The study of ethics belongs primarily within the discipline of philosophy, in the sub- 
discipline of ‘moral philosophy’, and so our account begins there. Philosophical study concerns 
the systematic and rational consideration of human systems of belief. The process of asking and 
answering questions about belief systems is therefore fundamental to philosophical study — it is 
not sufficient merely to ‘learn’ the answers that have been proposed by other philosophers! The 
branch of philosophy called ‘ethics’ is concerned with questions concerning how human beings 
ought to live their lives, and about what is ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. 


What is philosophy? 


As human beings live their lives, they acquire a wealth of information about the world 
around them that they use to build up a collection of ideas about the world and their place within 
it. Those ideas come from a variety of sources. They may come from scientific discoveries, 
personal experience, traditional beliefs commonly held by people in the society in which they live, 
and so on. Much of the time people accept those ideas without questioning them; they are 
relatively ‘unconsidered’ or ‘unexamined’. A philosopher, however, will attempt to scrutinize such 
ideas about the world to see if they are based on sound evidence. Instead of having a collection 
of unorganized beliefs and opinions that may be incoherent and self-contradictory, the 
philosopher believes that a person’s views should be carefully considered and organized into a 
coherent, meaningful, rationally defensible system. 


Previously, it is assumed that people accepted a variety of myths and legends that 
explained the world around them. The early Greek philosophers, however, realized that different 
societies believed in different mythologies, and that those ideas often conflicted with each other. 
Those philosophers, who are sometimes referred to as the natural philosophers, tried to find 
rational, coherent ways to explain the natural world and its processes. Different philosophers have 
had different aims and have been concerned with asking and answering different questions. While 
some of the questions that philosophers have asked have changed through the centuries, some 
important questions continue to be asked. Why are we here? How was the world created? How 
should society be organized? How ought we to live? What is ‘right’ and ‘wrong’? These are some 
of the questions that have intrigued and occupied philosophers across the ages. 


‘The people who have engaged seriously in philosophizing have had varying aims. Some 
have been religious leaders, like Saint Augustine, and have tried to explain and justify certain 
religious points of view. Some have been scientists, like René Descartes, who have attempted to 
interpret the meaning and importance of various scientific discoveries and theories. Others, like 
John Locke and Karl Marx, have philosophized in order to effect certain changes in the political 
organization of society. Many have been interested in justifying or promulgating some set of ideas 
which they thought might aid mankind [sic]. Others have had no such grandiose purpose, but 
merely wished to understand certain features of the world in which they lived, and certain beliefs 
that people held.’ [Source: Popkin and Stroll (1969) p. xiv] 


What all these philosophers have in common is that they have attempted to answer their 
chosen questions by working carefully and systematically through their ideas, convictions, and 
possible prejudices to arrive at an answer that they believe to be fair and rational. As Wraight 
(2011 p. 47) explains, philosophers ‘like to take problems back to their first principles, to look at 
the core concepts we employ and to see if they stand up to scrutiny’. While it might seem obvious 
to many people that, if there is suffering and inequality in the world, we should try to do something 
to help other people, for instance, philosophers try to find reasoned and rational explanations for 
why it is our duty to help people who are less fortunate than ourselves. 


So, through the study of ethics, you are invited to examine critically your own and others’ 
arguments and intuitions about some important issues, however clear-cut those arguments may 
seem to be at first glance. As Wraight (2011 p. 48) points out, ‘many things that once seemed 
obvious (like witches having the power to curdle milk and the sun revolving around the earth) no 
longer do so to most people, in part, because rational individuals took the time to scrutinize them 
and found them wanting’. The study of ethics is, therefore, just as much concerned with 
developing the ability to ask and answer questions as it is with ‘learning’ the answers that other 
people have suggested to some of the questions posed here. Hopefully, by building up a clearer 
picture of the building blocks of people’s beliefs, values and arguments, ‘we can be more confident 
about our actual moral behavior in the real world. We might even change our minds about a few 
things’ (Wraight 2011 p. 48). 


What is ethics? 


The branch of philosophical study that focuses on ‘ethics’ is concerned with studying 
and/or building up a coherent set of ‘rules’ or principles by which people ought to live. The 
theoretical study of ethics is not normally something that many people would regard as being 
necessary in order for them to conduct their everyday activities. In place of systematically 
examined ethical frameworks, most people instead carry around a useful set of day-to-day ‘rules 
of thumb’ that influence and govern their behavior; commonly, these include rules such as ‘it is 
wrong to steal’, ‘it is right to help people in need’, and so on. 


But sometimes the vicissitudes and complexities of life mean that these simple rules are 
sometimes put to the test. Consider the idea that it is wrong to kill. Does this mean that capital 
punishment is wrong? Is it wrong to kill animals? Is killing in self-defense wrong? Is the termination 
of pregnancy wrong? Is euthanasia wrong? If we try to apply our everyday notions of right and 
wrong to these questions, straightforward answers are not always forthcoming. We need to 
examine these questions in more detail; and we need theoretical frameworks that can help us to 
analyze complex problems and to find rational, coherent solutions to those problems. Whilst some 
people attempt to do this work individually, for themselves, philosophers attempt to find general 
answers that can be used by everyone in society. 


Values system 


Values are the unarticulated beliefs that form the foundation for ethical behavior, i.e. 
practices that are viewed by our society as correct behavior. 


1. Quality of life - people being satisfied with their whole life experience; 


2. Health, human potential, empowerment, growth and excellence - people being healthy, 
aware of the fullness of their potential, recognizing their power to bring that potential into being, 
growing into it, living it, and, generally, doing the best they can with it, individually and collectively; 


3. Freedom and responsibility - people being free and responsible in choosing how they 
will live their lives; 


4. Justice - people living lives whose results are fair and right for everyone; 


5. Dignity, integrity, worth and fundamental rights of individuals, organizations, 
communities, societies, and other human systems; 


6. All-win attitudes and cooperation - people caring about one another and about working 
together to achieve results that work for everyone, individually and collectively; 


7. Authenticity and openness in relationships; 


8. Effectiveness, efficiency and alignment - people achieving the maximum of desired 
results, at minimum cost, in ways that coordinate their individual energies and purposes with those 
of the system-as-a-whole, the subsystems of which they are parts, and the larger system of which 
their system is a part; 


9. Holistic, systemic view and affected parties orientation - understanding human behavior 
from the perspective of whole system(s) that influence and are influenced by that behavior; 
recognizing the interests that different people have in the system's results and valuing those 
interests fairly and justly; 


10. Wide participation in system affairs, confrontation of issues leading to effective 
problem solving, and democratic decision making. 


Ethics and morality 


The terms ‘ethics’ and ‘morality’ are not always used consistently and precisely in 
everyday contexts, and their ordinary meanings do not always correspond with philosophers’ use 
of the terms. Ethics is often used in connection with the activities of organizations and with 
professional codes of conduct: for instance, medical and business ethics, which are often 
formalized in terms of exhaustive sets of rules or guidelines stating how employees are expected 
to behave in their workplaces (such as in respect of a duty of care or confidentiality that health- 
care workers owe to their patients; or the medical ethical principles of beneficence, non- 
maleficence, respect for autonomy, and justice). Morality, on the other hand, is more often 
used in connection with the ways in which individuals conduct their personal, private lives, 
often in relation to personal financial probity, lawful conduct and acceptable standards of 
interpersonal behavior (including truthfulness, honesty, and sexual propriety). 


Areas of ethical study 


There are three broad areas of ethical study: 


¢ Meta-ethics, which focuses on the meaning of ethical terms themselves (for 
instance, ‘what is goodness?’), and on questions of how ethical knowledge is obtained (for 
instance, ‘how can | distinguish what is good from what is bad?’), rather than on the more 
applied question of ‘what should | do in a particular situation?’ Meta-ethics is therefore 
concerned with the nature of ethical properties, statements, attitudes and judgments. 
Meta-ethics examines such themes as what moral questions mean, and on what basis 
people can know what is ‘true’ or ‘false’. 


¢ Normative ethics, in contrast, is the study of ethical acts. It therefore focuses 
explicitly on questions of ‘what is the right thing to do?’ in general. Normative ethics is 
concerned with questions of what people ought to do, and on how people can decide what 
the ‘correct’ moral actions to take are. 


e Applied ethics, which is concerned with how people can achieve moral 
outcomes in specific situations. Therefore, it is concerned with the philosophical 
examination of particular — and often complex — issues that involve moral judgments. 
Areas such as bioethics, environmental ethics, development ethics and 
business/corporate ethics may be regarded as areas of applied ethics. (The distinction 
between normative and applied ethics, however, is becoming increasingly blurred.) 


The area of meta-ethics is more of a ‘pure’, abstract or theoretical, field of study, whereas 
the areas of normative and applied ethics tend to focus more sharply on how ethical 
considerations relate to human actions in general (in the case of normative ethics) or in particular 
situations and contexts (in the case of applied ethics). 


A brief history of ethics 


1. Natural Behavior 


Even when observing the animal kingdom, there are clear signs of rules of 
behavior. The young monkey does not mess with the “big daddy” and when lions are 
feeding off a freshly killed carcass the hyenas keep a good distance. All of this behavior 
appears to be instinctual or intuitive but it serves the very clear purpose of maintaining 
order within the animal kingdom. 


2. Human Behavior 


Human ethical behavior has been observed from the earliest recorded data and 
anthropological and archeological studies have indicated that all primitive tribes have very 
definite rules of behavior. Christopher Boehm (1982) has hypothesized that the 
incremental development of moral complexity throughout hominid evolution was due to 
the increasing need to avoid disputes and injuries in moving to open savannah and 
developing stone weapons. Human morality, though sophisticated and complex relative 
to other animals, is essentially a natural phenomenon that evolved to restrict excessive 
individualism and foster human co-operation. Group morality develops from shared 
concepts and beliefs and is often codified to regulate behavior within a culture or 
community. 


3. Mythology 


Perhaps the existence of mythology arose out of the need to regulate society and 
this was much easier to do when the stories were fascinating and the members of the 
community could identify with the mythological characters. Out of these myths grew rules 
of behavior and conduct which contributed towards controlled and ordered living. 


4. Codes of Conduct 


Moral code examples throughout history are: the “Golden Rule“, the “Five 
Precepts” and the “Noble Eightfold Path” of Buddhism, the Egyptian code of Ma ’at, and 
the “Ten Commandments” of Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 


Among the earliest written codes is the “Code of Hammurabi”, the sixth King of 
Babylon who lived between 1810 BCE and 1750 BCE. This code was of a more secular 
nature and was written up on stone pillars for all the subjects of his kingdom to see and 
live by. There were very clear, if somewhat brutal, sanctions for anyone who transgressed 
them but this led to the orderly functioning of that ancient society. 


5. From Ancient Greece to the Modern Era 


Ancient Greece was the birthplace of Western philosophical ethics, moral precepts 
from the 7th and 6th centuries BCE. Names like Socrates, Plato and Aristotle have 
become household names. Greece had moved from being a warring group of tribes to a 
community of people living in city states where individuals spent time thinking about such 
things as happiness, the “good life” and the value of being organized. 


Ethical principles and practices have become the cement that binds a society 
together in such a way that individual citizens may pursue their desires and reach for their 
goals. Grayling (2005) states that: “manners are central to true morality; they are the 
lubricant of social relations, the sweetener of personal interaction, and the softener of 
conflict. Without them society itself would be impossible and out of control. The answers 
to questions about how a complex, pluralistic community should cope with the stresses of 
internal difference and competition have to put civility at their heart, because nothing else 
- certainly not the blunt instrument of the law - can do nearly as well’. 


Therefore, from the early stirrings of functionality in primitive society, through the 
early codes of city life and academic philosophizing we arrived at a place where society 
needs rules of conduct which, when expressed as simple plain good manners, can provide 
a framework for the “good life” which is of benefit to both individuals and society. 


Moral intuitions and critical reasoning 


Moral sentiments and principles 


The study of ethics involves reasoning about our feelings. In other words, it involves 
making sense of and rationalizing our intuitions about what is ‘right’ or ‘good’. Almost all people, 
to a greater or lesser extent, are capable of experiencing feelings of empathy towards others. 
Empathy provides us with a sense of what others are feeling and may thereby allow us to identify 
with other people. Empathy therefore gives us what Traer (2013) refers to as our moral 
sentiments; and ethical reasoning about these sentiments gives us our moral principles. The 
integration of these moral sentiments and principles, Traer (2013) argues, is our conscience. Our 
moral conscience, then, is based on emotions, but should also be supported by reason. 


All societies are characterized by their own ethical ideas — expressed in terms of attitudes 
and beliefs — and their own customs (their notions of what is considered customary). Some of 
those ethics are formalized in the laws and regulations of a society, nation or state. Such customs 
and laws can influence the consciences and the moral sentiments of those living in a society, as 
individuals acquire ideas and attitudes from their families and from their wider society. 
Philosophical ethics, however, asks us to take a step back from these influences and instead to 
reflect critically on our sentiments and attitudes. 


Rationalization 


Studying ethics, then, involves attempting to find valid reasons for the moral arguments 
that we make. Most people already have general ideas — or what philosophers call ‘intuitions’ or 
‘presumptions’ — about what they think is ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. But a philosophical approach to ethics 
requires people to think critically about the moral ideas that they hold, to support or refute those 
ideas with convincing arguments, and to be able to articulate and explain the reasons and 
assumptions on which those arguments are based. As Traer (2013) explains, in moral philosophy, 
an argument is not simply about our beliefs or opinions; instead, it is about the reasons underlying 
those beliefs or opinions. This means that the real value of discussing and debating ethical 
questions is not to ‘win the argument’ or to ‘score points’ against the other person! It is more 
important to provide carefully considered arguments to support our ideas, and to allow for rational 
— and deeper —understanding of the reasons underlying our beliefs, ideas and attitudes. Crucially, 
this requires careful listening to, analysis of and learning from the arguments that others make. 


One common fault with many arguments about what is ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ — and one that 
Traer (2013) highlights — involves what is known as a rationalization. A rationalization occurs 
when we use what at first glance seem to be rational or credible motives to cover up our true (and 
perhaps unconscious) motives. For example, if a landowner seeks to build a plastic recycling 
plant and states that this is driven by a desire to create local employment opportunities — whereas 
in fact their true motive is to make a profit — then this is a rationalization. The landowner is not 
giving their true reasons for wanting to build the plant. If, however, they argue that they want to 
make a personal profit and create local jobs, then they may be giving two true reasons for their 
motives. 


Three forms of critical reasoning 


1. ‘Reasoning by analogy’ explains one thing by comparing it to something else that is 
similar, although also different. In a good analogy, the similarity outweighs the dissimilarity and is 
clarifying. For instance, animals are like and unlike humans, as humans are also animals. Is the 
similarity sufficiently strong to support the argument that we should ascribe rights to nonhuman 
animals as we do to humans?’ 


2. ‘Deductive reasoning’ applies a principle to a situation. For instance, if every person 
has human rights, and you are a person, then you have human rights like every person.’ 


3. ‘Inductive reasoning’ involves providing evidence to support a hypothesis. The greater 
the evidence for a hypothesis, the more we may rely on it.’ The fact that there is mounting 
evidence that the burning of fossil fuels is having a detrimental effect on global climate, for 
example, is used to substantiate the argument that we have a moral duty to reduce carbon 
emissions. 


Ethics and religious faith 


There is another important argument that people use when making ethical arguments: 
religious faith. For many people, ’morality and religious faith go hand in hand’ (Traer 2009 p. 8). 
Rather than relying on rational arguments, some people view actions as being right or wrong in 
terms of whether they are commanded by a god. Some moral philosophers do not view arguments 
based on religious faith as being rationally defensible. They believe that we can determine through 
rational reflection what is right and wrong. If a god commands only what is right then, logically, 


this makes divine commands unnecessary; we are able to know what is right or wrong without 
relying on any divine commandments, as we can use rational reflection. 


However, Traer (2009) argues that a discussion of faith-based arguments is relevant to 
moral philosophy for several reasons. For a start, people do not always agree on what is right or 
wrong. It is not therefore clear that we can determine what is right and wrong simply through 
rational reflection. Additionally, given that so many people in the world do look to religion for moral 
guidance, we should not underestimate the ability of ‘the moral teachings of a religious tradition 
[...] to persuade the public to embrace a higher moral standard’ (Traer 2009 p. 9). While we may 
insist that moral principles and decisions should be justified by rational arguments, Traer (2009) 
argues that consideration of religious arguments should not be excluded from the study of ethics. 
Whether or not one personally chooses to accept faith-based arguments as valid within ethical 
discussions is a decision that requires careful consideration. 


Testing moral arguments 


Critical reasoning is about asking questions whenever anyone gives us a reason to 
support an argument. What kind of reasoning are they using? If they are using a principle to 
support their argument (deductive reasoning), then what kind of principle is it? Is the principle 
rational? If they are providing evidence to support their argument (inductive reasoning) then is the 
evidence reliable? Have any motives that might be behind their arguments been clarified (i.e. are 
they giving rationalizations, not reasons)? Does the conclusion drawn make sense, given the 
reasons they have given? All of these questions that we ask about peoples’ arguments may seem 
a little onerous and off-putting. With such rigorous criteria, some people may feel that they don’t 
want to make any argument at all, as they are bound to make mistakes in their reasoning! 
However, as Traer (2013) makes clear, most people already use critical reasoning when they 
make arguments and question other people’s arguments. We have an idea of what we think is 
right based on our experience (our ethical presumptions), and we explain those ideas to other 
people based on our feelings (intuitions) and reasons. It is important and useful to develop the 
ability to test your own arguments and those of others, both to address the dilemmas that occur 
in our personal lives, our communities and the organizations for which we work. 


Three ways to test a moral argument 


(1) Factual accuracy. The 18th century philosopher David Hume (1711—1776) argued 
that we should not derive an ‘ought’ from an ‘is’. This means that we cannot say that something 
is wrong or right simply based on how things are. This is reasonable, but it does not mean that 
ethical discussion should be divorced from fact; the accuracy of the factual content of a discussion 
is very important. Consider the example — one that Wraight (2011) uses — of someone who 
maintains that giving aid to charities working in Africa is wrong because they believes that 90% 
of the money donated in fact goes to paying wealthy consultants and NGO workers, and only 10% 
goes to alleviate poverty. If this person were shown that this was factually incorrect, and that in 
fact 90% of all donations were used to alleviate poverty, then their moral argument would lose its 
force. 


(2) Consistency. Arguments need to be consistent. One can only argue that it is morally 
wrong to kill one person and yet morally acceptable to kill another, if one can demonstrate that 
there is a morally relevant difference between the two individuals. Wraight (2011) gives the 
example of the moral argument that debts owed by poorer nations to international lenders should 
be cancelled. Does this therefore mean that all poor people who owe money to banks should also 
have their debts cancelled? If you don’t think that all individual debts should be cancelled but you 
do think that poorer countries’ debts should be cancelled, then you have to show that there is a 
moral difference between the two. Otherwise your arguments are inconsistent. 


(3) Good will. Wraight (2011) admits that this is the most difficult criterion to quantify. 
While arguments may be factually correct and consistent, they also need to ‘exemplify good will’ 
(Wraight 2011 p. 52). This involves resorting to our intuitions and emotions, which are notoriously 
difficult to integrate with rigorous theoretical debate. 


Environmental and development ethics 


Two such areas of applied ethics are of direct concern to us. The first, development 
ethics, emerged as a field of study in the second half of the 20th century. It questions and looks 
at the ethical implications of ideas such as ‘progress’ and at the implications of various types of 
social change. It considers the costs and gains from major socioeconomic changes, and whether 
those in wealthier countries have a duty to help those in poorer parts of the world. As with most 
areas of applied ethics, it has a purpose: to ‘help in identifying, considering and making ethical 
choices about societal “development”, and in identifying and assessing the explicit and implicit 
ethical theories’ (Gasper 2004 p. xi). In other words, it aims to give clearer understanding of the 


key issues Surrounding socioeconomic development, and to unpick the many hidden assumptions 
about what is the ‘right’ or ‘good’ thing to do. Key issues include social and human rights, poverty 
reduction, the gap between rich and poor, and planned international intervention by some nations 
in the development of others. 


A second area of applied ethics is environmental ethics. Environmental ethics emerged 
as a separate area of philosophical study during the 1970s. The approaches of environmental 
philosophers are varied, but most take as their starting point the belief that we are facing a critical 
point in our relationship with the non-human world, and that in order to avert (or reverse) an 
ecological crisis, we need to reassess the ways in which we value the non-human world. While 
not all environmental philosophers suggest that we need a new approach to the ethical values we 
assign to nature, many varied suggestions have been made as to which alternative frameworks 
we should use for valuing nature. 


These two important areas of applied ethics are central to understanding many important 
contemporary issues, such as those related to sustainable development, climate change, and 
environmental management. Issues are also raised by environmental and development ethicists 
in relation to another important area of applied ethics: corporate ethics (although some would 
regard business/corporate ethics as a further area of applied ethics in its own right). 


Activities 


1. Think about a significant decision that you have made that had an effect (either for good or 
bad) on the lives of other people. This could be a decision about changing a job, moving home, 
responding to a dilemma, helping somebody who was in difficulty, etc. How did you arrive at your 
decision? Was your decision based explicitly on ideas of what was right and wrong? Try to 
examine and record precisely the justifications for your decision. Can you identify any underlying 
principles or rules which you used to reach your decision? Write your answer in a form of 5-stanza 
free-verse poem. 


2. Interview 10 social media friends/followers by asking the questions below. Afterwards, 
formulate your conclusion out of their answers but using 10 words only. 


Are you the type of person who usually ‘does the right thing’? How do you know what the ‘right 
thing’ is? 


3. Read the selection below. Write your reaction about the idea of the anonymous author by 
writing him a friendly letter. 


AN AFRICAN FABLE 


Truth, Falsehood, Water, and Fire were traveling together and came upon four heads of 
cattle. They decided to split the cattle evenly and each take an equal share. But Falsehood was 
greedy and told Water that Fire was going to burn his land and steal his cattle. Water believed 
him and jumped on Fire and put him out. Falsehood tricked Truth into believing that Water was 
going to steal their cattle so they took them to the top of a hill for Water cannot run uphill. 
Falsehood laughed that he had tricked everyone and Truth, realizing Falsehood had lied, began 
to fight him for the cattle. They called Wind to determine whom the cattle belonged to, but Wind 
did not know. According to this fable told in Ethiopia and other eastern African nations, Truth and 
Falsehood are still in a battle with one another. Let's hope truth wins. 
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